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tions of systems, organization, plans of study, and so on directed 
the attention away from the psychology of childhood. Stanley 
Hall has done this generation in this land the service that Rous- 
seau did for France more than a hundred years ago. Perez's 
book is classical on the subject. It is hardly necessary to say 
more. The book is simply indispensable for any one who would 
interest himself in this fascinating phase of modern educational 
thought. There is as yet very little literature in this field. This 
work of Perez and that of Preyer are about all that is easily 
available. 

C. H. Thurber 

Bradbury's Academic Geometry. Plane and Solid. Published by 
Thompson, Brown & Co. 

This geometry is a good book covering about the same ground 
and by very much the same methods as five or six other recent 
publications on geometry. The suggestions to teachers are right 
to the point and must prove valuable. The order of development 
I consider fair. The large amount of independent work I like 
and it is well graded. Especially commendable are the practical 
problems. In this respect the book is superior. The theory of 
limits is poorly treated and as poorly applied. The book can be 
used with profit and pleasure as a text-book in geometry by any 
live teacher in this subject. 

E. P. Sisson 

Colgate Academy 



NOTES 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce for publication in January An Intro- 
duction to the French Authors, a practical reader for beginners, by 
Alphonse N. Van Daell ; and in February an edition of Riehl's Burg 
Neideck, edited with notes, and introduction by Professor Charles 
Bundy Wilson, of Iowa State university. 

The October number [No. 59] of the Riverside Literature Series, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, Boston, Chicago, and New York, is en- 
titled Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. The book is for the 
Second Reader grade, the contents is mostly poetry and the volume is 
intended as a companion to Fable and Folk Stories, (Nos. 48 and 49 of 
the Riverside Literature Series), supplying poetry of quality similar to 
the prose selections given in the earlier book. 
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Messrs. Heath and Co. also announce a work by ex-Governor and ex- 
Senator George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, entitled The Constitu- 
tion of the United States at the End of the First Century. The main 
part of the work is embraced in the reprinting of those articles and 
clauses of the constitution, which have been interpreted by the Supreme 
court, with an analysis of the leading or controlling cases which illus- 
trate each section or clause. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. send us the announcement of a compilation 
of English prose and poetry for young folks, entitled The Heart of 
Oak Books. The series has been prepared by Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, and Mrs. Kate Stephens, anl is to consist of five volumes, care- 
fully graded. The first contains childish rhymes and melodies, old 
as Ben Jonson and Shakspere. The second includes children's poems, 
and tales such as "Jack, the Giant-Killer" (from Old Chap-books 
in Harvard library), "Jack and the Bean Stalk," and many others. In 
the three remaining volumes are shorter poems, universally accepted as 
permanent treasures of the language. 

Shorthand is not very generally taught in the high schools and acad- 
emies, the duty of teaching it being relegated to special private schools. 
When the differentiation of our high schools that Mr. Miller pleads for 
in the September number of the Schooi, Review takes place, and when 
the duty of educating for business, so ably presented by Professor James 
in his address before the American Bankers' association (See abstract in 
December Schooi, Review. )is universally recognized, there is good reason 
to think that shorthand will be more commonly taught outside of business 
colleges. These general reflections are suggested by the handsome volume 
Interlinear Shorthand, by F. S. Humphrey, (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
$2. 50), which is certainly by far the most imposing appearing 
work on the subject that we have seen. It contains in interlinear form 
everything of practical value that can be found in the combined text- 
books of the Pitman system The quantity of practice matter is large 
and the complete list of legislative phrases used by Mr D. F. Murphy 
in reporting in the United States senate is a unique and valuable 
feature. The book is one of great interest to teachers and students of 
shorthand. It looks toward the simplification and common-sensing of 
what has belonged to the esoteric mysteries. 

Circular of Information, No. 8, 1893, of the bureau of education, is a 
revision and enlargement of Prof. Francis A. March's pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the bureau in 1881, on "The Spelling Reform." This republica- 
tion indicates that there is still a small public that takes interest in this 
ancient question. The question itself seems to have become almost en- 
tirely an academic one. Contemporary literature continues to appear in 
the standard spelling No one dares to innovate, at least in any note- 
worthy and conspicuous manner. Still it is pleasing to dally with the 
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new forms of words, and in private letters to write them down and to see 
how they look. 

To make the beginning of reform as easy as possible, the great philo- 
logical societies of England and America have not only formulated gen- 
eral rules, but have printed a list of common words in the revised spell- 
ing. This list appears in the Century Dictionary and in this circular of 
the bureau of education. Thus it is perfectly easy for any one to carry 
out the reform in his own writing, provided he will give a little attention 
to his spelling. 

Could the reformed spellings given in this list be imagined as all 
adopted by the unanimous consent of teachers, no educational problem 
would be brought appreciably nearer to a solution. The new forms would 
have to be taught with the same outlay of labor that has always had to be 
applied to the teaching of the old forms. There would be still a stand- 
ard of spelling, departure from which would be wrong, just as it is now. 
The orthographic malcontents are usually found to be dreaming of a 
Utopia where any spelling whatever will be right. But Prof. March, 
■with his ten rules, contemplates no such state of beatitude. We have 
certain rules and conventions now ; then we shall have other rules and 
conventions. 

It is clear that the new rules are more reasonable than are the old cus- 
toms, which are not reasonable at all, and that the English writing 
world will to some degree be a gainer if it can once more make the 
change. The gain will be simply in the slight shortening of words that 
contain silent letters. Silent letters should of course retire and cease to 
vex our eyes and our pens. That a word should sound one way to the 
ear and appear another way to the eye, is a sort of hypocrisy, which 
every right-minded speaker and writer of English will naturally contrib- 
ute his mite to help put down. 

A teacher experienced in the reading of juvenile compositions will not 
find in the new forms of words any consolation for youthful blunderers in 
spelling. Believe and receive lose their final e, but remain inwardly as 
they were. Accommodate also loses its e, but keeps all its m's and c's. 
Occurred we are delighted to find reduced to occurd, but we never knew a 
pupil to spell it thus, though we have seen it scores of times occured. 

Teachers may, for the promotion of the spelling reform, at least do as 
much as this : they may put the rules here formulated in the hands of 
their older pupils, and encourage them to conform to these rules in their 
writing. Nor should these pupils be required to be absolutely consistent 
throughout any given exercise. The difficulty of changing one's spelling 
is enormous, and it will always seem safer to spell in accordance with the 
body of the dictionary than according to an appendix. But the coming 
generation may certainly learn what the new ideas as to spelling are, and 
have an opportunity to become familiar with the reform, so as never to 
be disconcerted by what to the uneducated appear merely monstrous and 
ridiculous shapes of words. 



